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Careers in Personnel 
& Industrial Relations 


Eldon F. Wonderlic 


‘From rags to riches’’ might be the story of the man of boundless energy and 
unquenchable enthusiasm who has become administrative vice president of the 
General Finance Corporation in Chicago. In addition to the company’s small loan 
operation, which he has developed to a system of 51 offices, he operates the 30 divi- 
sions of the company’s Automobile Financing department. 


At my first meeting with Al Wonderlic I misunderstood his name. It is not“ Al’’ 
at all, but “‘Eldon’’. A measure of his tolerance and tact is that he has let me use 


the wrong name for many years, so that in many people's minds his name really is 
‘Al’. (Something like the Russian ** big lic’’!) 

One of my carly experiences with Wonderlic was a discussion of his ideas on 
performance rating, which were written up in Personnel Journal in 1934. The principle 
he used was a combination of ‘‘man-to-man"’ and the “‘ graphic scale’’. I have used 
the principle myself many times in subsequent years. Al is probably best known for 
the ‘‘ Wonderlic Personnel Test"’, the use of which has become very widespread. 


Wonderlic started out in the personnel field as Director of Personnel with the 
Household finance Company. His business progress since leaving Northwestern 
University 21 years ago may serve to remind personnel men that the sky’s the limit 
for those with talent and the urge to get on. 


Ned Hay 
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Conference Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. The Greenbrier 

National Association of Manufacturers. 25th Institute on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Sybyl S. Patterson, Director of Employee Relations Div., 
N.A.M., 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20. 


Boston, Mass. Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Council of Profit Sharing Industries. 6th Annual Conference. Roy S. Ap- 
ple, Public Relations, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First 
National Tower, Akron, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Hotel Schenley 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago, Illinois. Palmer House 
A.M.A., Special Conference on Supervision. American Management Assn., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 


East Lansing Mich. Michigan State College. Union Building 

Michigan State College. The Twelfth Workshop Conference. Paul L. 
Moore, Head, Department Business and Industry, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


29 Boston, Mass. Bradford Hotel 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 4th Visual Performance 
Session. Dr. N. Franklin Stump, Director, Consulting Services, Oc- 
cupational Vision Dept., c/o Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Edétor te Keader:- 


It 1s ALways PLEAsANT to have some- 
one write how much they like Personnel 
Journal. My daughter wrote recently in a 
way that made us all feel quite pleased 
with the magazine. 

“We've found a wonderful use for 
the PJ,"’ she said. “‘Jeff (the editor's eight 
months old grandson) goes over and over 
it with real interest. It’s printed on such 
tough paper, and the cover is such a nice 
color. He can chew it, throw it, suck it, 
yank it, and still it doesn’t come apart. I 
have quite a problem with his rapid con- 
sumption of newspapers. But PJ is inde- 
structible and I look forward eagerly, as 
the ads say, to the next issue.”’ In a later 
letter Ginnie reports further; “‘Jeff has al- 
ready eaten this month's PJ—yum, yum!"’ 

More GENUINELY GRATIFYING is the 

type of report just received from Audrey 
Heusser, whose article ‘‘Employee-Written 
Publication Talks Up to Management”’ 
appeared in the June PJ. Mrs. Heusser, 
who is publications supervisor for Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company at New 
Haven, tells what happened after her ar- 
ticle came out. She mentions *‘56 letters; 
reprint in Carman Fish’s National Safety 
Council News Letter; half a dozen re- 
quests for tear sheets; two bids to speak 
before area industrial editors groups; a 
regular run on our ‘Gentle Art of Report- 
ing’ *’. 
Last month I suggested that we always 
welcome the opportunity to consider for 
publication articles growing out of the ex- 
perience of readers. Mrs. Heusser’s report 
indicates again that interesting PJ pieces 
are well read. What do you have to share 
with your fellows working and learning in 
the same field? 


Douc Brown Was Kinp ENouGH to 
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invite me to attend the Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference held at Princeton each 
year in September. As many readers know, 
Doug has for a long time been head of the 
Industrial Relations Section at Princeton 
University. It is one of the principal ob- 
jectives of university groups of this kind 
to form a ‘‘bridge’’ between theory and 
practice—between university students and 
researchers in personnel administration and 
industrial relations and their counterparts 
in business and industry. 

It is difficult to separate an institution 
from its leadership and it is particularly 
difficult to distinguish between Doug 
Brown and the Princeton Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. One is easily reminded of the 
words of the old song: ‘‘You made me what 
I am today; I hope you're satisfied?"’ 
Most of us who have been to one or more 
of these Princeton conferences would an- 
swer the question in the song with a 
hearty “I am’’. 

The most distinctive characteristic 
of this particular conference is the atmos- 
phere of depth which it creates. The con- 
ference as a whole is characterized by its 
attention to what might be called labor 
statesmanship, using the word “‘labor"’ 
in its broadest sense as comprehending all 
activities of man in industry. I had a few 
minutes with Doug Brown to get some of his 
thinking on the planning of these con- 
ferences. He seeks always to stress funda- 
mentals, and great effort is made to de- 
velop a program around subjects of current 
interest to most of those who attend. He 
does this by sending a check list to about 50 
leaders in the personnel and industrial 
relations field. While the check list method 
is tendentious, it nevertheless gives a 
broad indication of interest which helps 
him design a good program. He empha- 
sized that they never attempt to press any 
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special point of view on the conference, 
aiming rather to bring to focus what seem 
to be the problems of greatest current in- 
terest. 

I told Doug I thought I saw a shift 
in emphasis during the past few years, 
away from policies and procedures and in 
the direction of attitudes. He agreed that 
this was, nowadays, a principal point of 
emphasis. I was particularly impressed 
in this respect by the talk given by W. J. 
Reilly, Manager of Labor Relations for 
International Harvester. It was clear that 
things he described as having been done 
by his company could be said to hang on a 
single thread—the attitude of management 
toward its people. 

The general purpose of the conference 
might be said to be to provide for an inter- 
change of experience among industrial 
relations people. This is most often done by 
discussing problems and their analysis, out 
of which emerges a series of examples of the 
best practice in dealing with such problems. 
It is obvious that no one company—says 
Doug—can be pre-eminent in all fields of 
labor activity. Consequently, even the best 
managed companies can benefit from hear- 
ing the experiences of others. 

The whole tone of the conference is 
distinctly professional. Research is the 
bridge between the student in the univer- 
sity—undergraduate or graduate—and the 
practitioner in industry. Doug gave special 
emphasis to his view that it is not alone 
the results of research which are important 
but even more its communication. This 
communication of problems and research 
findings constitutes the traffic across the 
collegiate bridge between industry and the 
student. 

I didn't get to see much of the winter- 
time activity of the Industrial Relations 
Section. There are many students taking 
courses in the section, both as undergradu- 
ates and graduates, and many of these, es- 
pecially among the graduate students, are 
carrying on studies of various kinds, many 


of which originate in a problem somewhere 
in industry. 

These conferences have become so 
popular over the years that it has long been 
necessary to severely restrict attendance. 
This is done by limiting participation to a 
single representative from any one com- 
pany. The high quality—and the high ad- 
ministrative level—of those who come to 
these conferences is always impressive evi- 
dence of the quality and importance of the 
conferences themselves. 

In recent years, there has been a second 
activity expressly designed for younger 
men in the field of personnel administra- 
tion or industrial relations. This is a four- 
day seminar designed primarily for men 
with no more than five years experience in 
industrial relations. Attendance is limited 
to 40 and it provides a broad program pre- 
sented by leaders in their respective fields. 

Among all the personnel conferences 
held in the country today, the annual 
Princeton conference is in a class by itself. 
Fortunately, not all such conferences are de- 
signed on the same lines. Of its kind, this 
One is pre-eminent, as is attested by the pres- 
sure for admission. Those who have been 
privileged to attend seem always to feel a 
deep sense of value in their participation. 

SENIORITY As A Basis FOR Pay INCREASES 
AND Promotions was discussed briefly 
in this column back in May. I quoted Eu- 
gene Benge's finding that 76% of 15,227 
union and non-union employees of 25 com- 
panies “‘expressed a preference in favor of 
merit-rating rather than length of service 
as a means of determining promotion’’. 

Whiting Williams, employee and pub- 
lic relations consultant in Cleveland, was 
glad to have this subject brought up. ‘I’ve 
been viewing with alarm,”’ he says, ‘‘the 
recent union pressure for making length of 
service a constantly bigger factor in pro- 
motions. I’ve felt that this threatened to 
bring the tragedy of an American ‘working 
class’. 
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‘So I have been delighted,’ Whiting 
continues, “to hear that at Hood Rubber 
in Watertown, Mass., (division of B. F. 
Goodrich) the union and the company have 
had two years’ good experience with a new 
definition of seniority. In it, proper weight 
is given to such items as attendance, quan- 
tity, quality, versatility, adaptability, skill 
and cooperation. This strikes me as a per- 
fectly grand development—one which, in 
line with Benge’s study, is likely to get 
good worker acceptance.” 

In sending Whiting a transcript of 
the article in Hood Rubber’s union agree- 
ment which relates to seniority rating 
provisions, J. F. Leverone, Hood's director 
of employee relations, made this comment: 

“Under this rating procedure, you 
will recognize that straight seniority ap- 
plies when other things are equal. The 
Rating Sheet specifies the ‘other things’ 
and establishes a basis for evaluating them 
that is as objective as possible. Outside of 
Factor 1, length of service, all other factors 
tend to measure the employee's value to the 
company. 

“Over the years in our labor negotia- 
tions there has been continued effort by 
the union to dilute the value of these other 
factors and to strengthen the influence of 
Factor 1. Despite the fact that dilution 
has taken place, we still feel that the pres- 
ence of these other factors has helped the 
union and the employees to realize that 
these values still exist. 

“The incentive remains, therefore, 
for the individual employee to strive for 
a good record on these factors, since his 
seniority rights, his job or shift preference, 
or his protection against layoff, may hinge 
upon the gain or loss of points listed under 
these factors.”’ 

Among the ‘‘other things’ in addi- 
tion to length of service which contribute 
to a Hood worker's seniority rating are 
these: workmanship, properly cares for 
tools, equipment and materials;  satis- 
factorily performs two major jobs; satis- 


factorily performs three major jobs; has 
capacity to learn another major job; is al- 
ways willing to carry out instructions and 
requirements of job; notifies supervision 
regarding conditions that reasonably re- 
quire attention; does not offer excuses or 
alibis to avoid accepting his proper re- 
sponsibilities. Credit points are given for 
affirmative answers. 

SeveraAL Montus Aco I Hap Somr- 
THING TO Say about the importance of learn- 
ing to relax. I'm afraid I didn't give any 
prescription for personnel people to tell 
them how to find enough time to do any 
great amount of relaxing! Perhaps a mellow 
philosophical state of mind is the founda- 
tion on which relaxation must be practiced. 

One of the great philosophers of our 
day is Satchel Paige, a famous colored base- 
ball pitcher who has been with the St. 
Louis American League team for the past 
few years. Satchel’s specialty is filling in 
the breech for pitchers who get in trouble. 
He is probably unequalled as a relief 
pitcher. Collier's a few months ago carried 
an interesting story of the life of Satchel 
Paige and wound up with a brief statement 
summarizing Satchel’s philosophy. It has 
been read by many and copied many times 
but probably should be framed and hung 
on the wall in every personnel office. It is: 

1. Avoid fried meats which angry up the 
blood. 

. If your stomach disputes you, lie down 
and pacify it with cool thoughts. 

. Keep the juices flowing by jangling 
around gently as you move. 

. Go very lightly on the vices, such as 
carrying on in society. The social 
ramble ain't restful. 

. Avoid running at all times. 

. Don’t look back. Something might be 
gaining on you. 





Stoppy Writinc Is tHe Rute rather 
than the exception. This is particularly true 
in technical literature, especially that writ- 





ten by the psychologist. Business and tech- 
nical writing is frequently not only sloppy 
but often there is actual misuse of words. 
The following three sentences were taken 
from an article by two psychologists which 
appeared in one of the technical magazines: 


‘The role of tests in the counseling process 
is as varied as the viewpoints about coun- 
seling. The inability of counselors to 
break away from this concept of tests is 
probably one basic reason for the dis- 
interest in tests. At the verbal level, at 
least, few will quarrel with the idea that 


Here are three improperly used words 
in as many sentences. It is perfectly apparent 
that the use of the word “‘concept’’ is im- 
proper. Many people nowadays use the 
word concept whenever they can—just for 
the heck of it. What they should have said 
was: “‘The inability of counselors to break 
away from this way of using tests... ." 
That's what he means and it’s a more direct 
and ‘‘meaningful’’ way of saying it. 

Basic is another word that slips in at 
every opportunity. In the sentence orig- 
inally quoted, it could have been left out 
without disturbing the meaning at all. 
There is nothing particularly basic about 
the reason given, so the word is simply so 
much excess baggage, and a bit pedantic at 
that. 

Our authors begin the next paragraph 
with a phrase that has become very popular 
in Washington, and which psychologists 
and many personnel people are now using 
at the slightest provocation. They say, “‘At 
the verbal level, etc.’’. It is impossible to 
be sure from the context what is meant by 
the phrase ‘‘at the verbal level." If it means 
what it seems to mean the words might 
better have been left out. 





How Mucx Trovusige Woutp You Takg 
to get out an employee magazine? Some 
companies spend a good deal of money 
and employ professional talent. Others 
seem to do it on a shoestring. The city of 
Austin, Texas, is in the latter class. Mrs. 
Bess Beeman is editor of their publication, 
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‘“Municipal’’. She wrote me in September 
as follows: 

‘Our personnel director brought me his 
copy of the PersonNEL JourNAL and called 
my attention to the paragraph compli- 
menting our Municipal. And now, I have 
received my marked copy. 

“I do appreciate your interest in my 
little publication. Even though it is only 
eight pages, it requires lots of thought and 
work. I do all of it except taking the pic- 
tures, and I direct the photographer, also. I 
try each month to create a better feeling 
among our personnel and to pay particular 
attention to some employee or some depart- 
ment not heretofore in the limelight. Also, 
when some department is being criticised by 
the personnel or by the general public, I de- 
vote much thought and space to offset this 
criticism by bringing out the many worth- 
while and noteworthy accomplishments 
which save the city and the public money. 
However, since the employees like to have 
personals included, eight pages will not 
take care of very much else. Often, the 
pictures tell the story. 

‘““‘We have an interesting mailing list 
covering Texas and some points outside the 
state, in addition to city personnel and 
civic clubs and interested Austin citizens. 
With your permission, I am now adding 
you to the list. Your criticism and helpful 
suggestions will be appreciated at all 
times.”’ 





RecentLy I Went To CLEVELAND BY 
Rai and upon arrival walked through the 
station toward the cab stand. As I walked 
along, I heard a girl greeted by a male 
friend. She called out to him in response to 
his ‘‘“Good morning.” 

‘Hello; good morning. Why don’t 
you take me with you.” 

He called back heartily in reply: ‘‘I 


wish I could.”’ 


















Organizing and conducting a worth-while train- 
ing program is an art. Success depends on many 
variables whose influence on the final outcome is 
hard to foresee. This is an account of one program 
and its unanticipated results, some of which—if 
not positively harmful—could hardly be entered 
on the credit side of the company ledger. 


Unanticipated Results of a 
Foreman Training Program 


By Wiii1aM H. Form anp ARNOLD L. Form 
Michigan State College 


His is a study of changes in work attitudes of employees during a foreman train- 

ing program. The program was started under almost ideal conditions, and yet 

ended in deteriorated human relations. Although the training sessions were 
not marked by any open conflicts or dramatic events, their intended purposes re- 
mained unfulfilled. The company did not recognize the failure of its program. Con- 
sequently, it may continue to err in personnel administration. 

The company is in a middle-size Michigan city. It makes automobile and truck 
parts. It employed about 1,000 workers at the time of the study. It was generally 
considered “‘liberal’’ in its personnel and industrial relations. Union and management 
officials agreed that labor relations were almost ideal. 


115 Pgzopte ENROLLED INsTEAD OF EXPECTED 15 OR 20 


Late in 1950 the company decided to have a foreman training program, in an- 
ticipation of expanding their plant and production. The Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology at Michigan State College was asked to conduct an evaluation 
of this training. The company posted the following notice on bulletin boards 
throughout the plant: 








Nors: This study was done under the auspices of the Social Research Service of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology of Michigan State College, C. P. Loomis, Head. The cooperation of the Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion of Michigan State College was instrumental in inaugurating the research. The field work was done by Sheridan T. 
Maitland. 
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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
To Our Employees 


From time to time it is necessary for us to consider the addition of more supervision 
due to the enlargement of our working personnel which is due to our business growth. 

Right now we would like to be able to add a few to our force of foremen and we are 
going to do it a little bit differently than we have in the past. We are looking for about 
40 persons, approximately 35 years of age, to whom we can give an aptitude test conducted 
by Michigan State College, to determine first: Whether or not the individual is physically 
and temperamentally suited for supervision work. From this group of 40, we will select 
15 or 20 who will take an evening course of 20 hours, 2 hours per week, for 10 weeks, at 
the vocational school, where instructors from Michigan State College will give a short 
course in foremanship. Of this group, we hope to find 4 or 5 outstanding individuals who 
can be used on supervisory work. The others may, or may not, be used in the future but 
will have at least had some training along these lines which should be helpful. 

We are asking for volunteers who would be sincerely interested in this type of work 
and are willing to take this course on their own time, although the company will stand 
all the expenses. 

If you are interested, please contact Mr. Smith and leave your name with him. 


(Personnel Manager) 


The company was surprised, if not embarrassed, by the response. One hundred 
and fifteen people registered for a program which promised to provide less than a 
half-dozen foreman jobs. Among them were 13 foremen, 3 union committeemen, 7 
stewards, and 92 other shopworkers. It was obvious to management and the training 


agency that many of the applicants were unqualified either for the training or for 
possible future job placement as foremen. 

A decision had to be made. Someone suggested that all of the applicants be al- 
lowed to take the training, for this would give the company an opportunity to 
present to one-tenth of its labor force some of the concrete problems which manage- 
ment confronts daily. Such a program, it was reasoned, would create even greater 
loyalty, understanding, and sympathy among the workers. Management accepted 
the idea and from that time referred to the training in its secret records as the ‘‘ Man- 
agement Indoctrination Program.’ It also decided to hold classes during working 
hours in the factory. 


NATURE OF PROGRAM CHANGED WitTHOUT NOTICE 


The volunteers were not informed of the change in company policy. They were 
invited to attend the foreman’s party at a local hotel. After the merriment they were 
given a preview of the program. Subsequently they were divided into seven groups, 
each containing approximately fifteen trainees. Each group met for a two-hour 
“training session’’ each week during working hours for eleven weeks. Classes were 
informal. There were no reading materials or examinations. Each week a new sub- 
ject was discussed. They included: job placement, morale, safety, preventing griev- 
ances, costs and wastes, production schedules, maintaining discipline, good house- 
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keeping, and self improvement. Once a week the trainer reported his progress and 
the attitudes of the trainees to a committee of top management. 

Fortunately, at the beginning of the study we obtained from the trainees their 
attitudinal responses to items which are described later. The same information was 
obtained at the end of the training. Such important and unexpected changes in atti- 
tude had occurred that an analysis of these changes was considered much more im- 
portant than the technical evaluation of the training itself. 

On the first and last days of the program the trainees were encouraged to write 
freely, fully, and unhurriedly on the following subjects: 


1. Changes they would like to see in company policy or practices. 
. Evaluation of the company as a place to work, as compared to other companies they 
had worked for. 
. How their fellow workers regarded the training program. 
. Evaluation of the company’s success in fitting a man to his job. 
. Rating of immediate bosses as supervisors. 
. Occupational aspirations and reasons for them. 
. Evaluation of program at end of the training sessions. 


They were assured that what they wrote would be kept in strictest confidence— 
that neither the company nor the instructor would see their statements. To insure 
anonymity, the schedules were numbered. Everyone was requested to jot the number 
of his schedule on a piece of paper and to keep this paper in his billfold. During the 
final administration of the schedule, the trainees were requested to jot this number 
on the schedules they received. This made it possible to match responses with a high 
degree of validity. A content analysis was made of the responses given at the begin- 
ning and end of the course. In this way changes in attitudes and ideas that occurred 
could be seen. 

The Trainees. Ninety-five workers, including 12 foremen, responded to both 
questionnaires. Only their responses are analyzed here. In general, the trainees seemed 
to be ambitious career-oriented people, 85% of whom aspired to jobs at or above the 
foreman level. They indicated a strong interest in the human problems of manage- 
ment. Most of them (90%) thought that they were working for a better-than-average 
company that showed some concern for fitting a man to his job. About two-thirds 
felt that they had good supervisors. They also reported that their fellow workers 
generally supported the idea of the company-sponsored training program. These atti- 
tudes are described and then compared to changes which occurred during the training 
period. 

Job Aspirations. To get an idea of the job aspirations of the trainees, as well as 
some notion of why they might be taking the course, we asked: 


‘If you had a chance at a job for which you are qualified or could learn, what would it be? 
What are your reasons for making this choice?” 


Although the men had just volunteered to take a course in foremanship, only slightly 
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over two-fifths of them aspired to this type of job. About one-third desired higher 
clerical and managerial jobs, and less than one-seventh said they would be satisfied 
with skilled manual work. No doubt many of them hoped that the training program 
would help them become foremen, and start their climb up the management ladder. 

Did the training program make foremanship a more attractive goal? Apparently 
not, for job aspirations shifted upward during the course. At the end of the course 
a significantly smaller proportion wanted to be foremen. The course apparently sharp- 
ened job goals. Twenty workers at the beginning signified no occupational preference 
or vaguely wanted a job’ ‘as high as possible,’ while only seven gave these responses 
when they completed the course. 

Attitudes Toward the Company. The success of a foremen training program depends 
in large measure on the attitudes that workers have toward the company, its policies, 
its supervisors, and toward fellow employees. We asked: 


‘*Take a minute to think about how you have been treated by your employers here and at 
other places. How does this company stack up against other companies as a place to work? 
Can you give us some reasons for your opinion?” 


Nine-tenths of the trainees rated the company “‘above average’’. The reasons they 
gave related almost entirely to the personnel policy and human relations atmosphere. 
Almost no mention was made of wages and physical surroundings of work. 

Despite the fact that there was little room for improvement, a small increase in 
favorable attitudes was indicated at the end of the course. Apparently the general 
attitude toward the company was positive and not significantly changed during the 
course. 

Attitudes Toward the Company's Job Placement Efforts. To the worker, few things 
are more important than satisfactory job placement. This is especially important to 
those who have high aspirations, as did these trainees. This question was asked: 
‘*How does this company rate in fitting a man to his job?’’ Surprisingly, most of the 
trainees thought that the company did only an average-to-good job in placing its 
workers. Slightly over one-half stated that company performance was average in 
fitting a man to his job. Slightly over one-third thought the company did a good job. 
Only nine per cent thought that the company’s performance was poor. 

Was there a change or clarification of attitudes toward the job placement prac- 
tices of the company? If anything, the trainees became more critical. There was an 
eight per cent decrease in the proportion rating the company’s job placement effort 
as ‘* good"’, a six per cent increase in the ‘‘average’’ response, and a two per cent in- 
crease in the ‘poor’ response. Another apparent result of the instruction was that 
the attitudes of the foremen and other trainees became very much alike. This rap- 
prochement meant that the foremen became generally more critical than the workers. 

We may only speculate why a more critical attitude was evident at the termina- 
tion of instruction. Perhaps the teaching stimulated both workers and foremen to 
visualize the possibility of creating a better job-fitting program. 
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Rating of Immediate Bosses as Supervisors. The question was asked, ‘‘How would 
you rate your immediate supervisor as a boss?’’ The answers revealed that the trainees 
considered their immediate supervisors to be generally “‘ good’’. Over two-thirds 
ranked their bosses “‘ good’’ or ‘‘above average’’, and almost three-tenths ranked 
them “‘average’’. Only four per cent thought they had poor supervisors. 

At the end of the course, the trainees’ attitudes were somewhat more critical. 
There was a six per cent decrease in the ‘‘ good’’ ranking and a nine per cent increase 
in the ‘‘poor’’ ranking. Reasons for the rising critical attitudes toward the super- 
visors are unknown. However, the instructor had devoted much time to the subject 
of good or ideal supervision. No doubt the trainees compared the kind of supervision 
they saw on the job with the kind of supervision that should ideally exist. 

Of the foremen, ninety per cent rated their supervisors as ‘* good"’ at the begin- 
ning of the course, and this percentage remained unchanged at the end. Perhaps one 
reason why the foremen did not become more critical of their supervisors may be 
that they had first-hand knowledge of the difficulties encountered in supervision. 

Suggested Policy Changes. Since these trainees were aspirants to management 
jobs, it was assumed that they probably had given some thought to what policy 
changes they would like to see. So we asked them: 


‘If you had the chance to change one or more policies or practices of this company, what 
would you do? Please give us your ideas in detail.”’ 


Most of the trainees gave this question considerable thought and some of their 
answers ran to a page or more. At the beginning of the course, eighty-nine trainees 
made 113 suggestions. Only eight per cent had no suggestion to make, expressing 
complete satisfaction with the present company policies. Almost three-quarters of 
the suggestions concerned human relations—less than one-fifth with technological 
changes. 

At the end of the course the suggested changes in company policy were even 
more forcefully expressed. Apparently the course increased the awareness of the 
human problems of supervisors and managers. Eighty-four per cent of the trainees’ 
suggestions dealt with human relations and only twelve per cent with technological 
changes. Whereas eight per cent had no suggestions at the beginning, only four per 
cent had none at the end of the course. 

Attitudes of Non-Participating Workers Toward the Training Program. The success or 
failure of any program ultimately rests upon the attitudes and sentiments that the 
rank and file of workers have toward it. The trainees were asked to report how their 
fellow workers felt about the training course. When instruction began the trainees 
were rather optimistic about other workers’ attitudes. Almost three-quarters stated 
that their fellow workers were favorably disposed toward the program. They con- 
ceived the prevailing sentiment to be, ‘If you think you can better yourself, go 
ahead.”’ 

The feelings expressed at the end of the course were entirely different. Responses 
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in the ‘‘favorable’’ category dropped from almost three-quarters to slightly over 
one-quarter. Not only were ‘‘ unfavorable’’ responses doubled at the end of the period 
but another 22 per cent left the question unanswered. There can be no doubt that 
the workers developed a considerable amount of antagonism toward the trainees. The 
program tended to split the workers into two factions, the trainees and the non-par- 
icipants. 

Obviously, the results of the training program were not those planned. A box 
score of changes in attitudes as “'positive’’ and “‘negative’’, from the company’s 
point of view, reveals six areas of increasing skepticism or hostility and only one 
area of slight endorsement. 

By the end of the training period, the occupational goals of the participants 
were raised unrealistically higher. They considered the job placement practices of the 
company with increased skepticism. Not only did they rate their supervisors more 
critically, but they attacked with greater vigor the existing working conditions 
and company’s human relations policies. Far from indoctrinating the trainees with 
pro-management attitudes, the course engendered hostility in them, and stimulated 
even greater suspicion among the workers in the shop. The factors responsible for 
these unintended consequences may be briefly outlined. 


REASONS FOR UNEXPECTED RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


First, management changed the planned program in haste and acted in bad faith. 
The presence of an unexpectedly large captive audience persuaded management to 
change its objective from training to indoctrination. 

Second, the company employed a poor recruitment method for training men. It 
over-played the importance of this program, for the men were made to feel they had 
legitimate right to become foremen. 

Third, the purpose of the training program became suspect. For example, before 
the course was finished it was reported that another would soon begin. Not only did 
this idea strike the trainees as a threat to their ‘‘ educational investment’’, but there 
were no signs of promotions or company expansion. 

Fourth, there was poor ‘‘clearance’’ with the union. Although the company 
informed the union of the training plans it did not communicate and get approval 
or endorsement of closely related plans. 

Fifth, the training program was poor in conception, substance, and execution. 

The implications of this study are clear. When human relations are satisfactory, 
it is best to leave them alone, and not introduce a faddish program to improve things. 
Once a training program is inaugurated it should be strictly educative and not in- 
doctrinary in nature. Also, training in human relations is a highly complicated job 
and should not be carried on by those with inadequate training and partisan perspec- 
tives. Most important, the impact of the program on the social structure of the entire 
plant (including the union) must be kept in mind. 























Whatever he's called, the ‘* Personnel Technician” 
is emerging or has already emerged as a key mem- 
ber of the personnel administration team. The 
author urges that the job be given a single name, 
which would help win for it the recognition it 
deserves, and that colleges offer courses designed 
especially to train people for the job. 


Let Us Recognize 
the “Personnel Technician” 


By Jess E. Witson 
Anglo California National Bank, San Francisco 


Ew occupations have had as rapid or as great an evolution as personnel manage- 

ment. With the coming of collective bargaining, social security, benefit and 

welfare plans, wage-hour legislation, payroll taxes and government regulation, 
the personnel man has acquired recognition as a member of top management. Indica- 
tive of increasing personnel responsibility are the moves from a single-column to a 
multi-column payroll, from the open to the closed shop, and from job shortages to 
manpower shortages. 

Since the early ‘30s there has been an ever-increasing field of knowledge to be 
mastered by the personnel officer. Today, keeping abreast of current legislation, 
court interpretations, wage and salary regulations, benefit plans and the personnel 
practices of the employment area demands full time study and research. The task of 
merely keeping informed is so great that there is not enough time for the personnel 
manager to do the other work for which he is responsible. 


PERSONNEL Director Ngeeps HeLp or TRAINED PEOPLE 


Clearly, the personnel manager of a large company today needs help. His work 
load must be divided. This division may be between the personnel manager and an 
assistant, or even several assistants, each of whom may in turn head a major operat- 
ing sub-division. 

No matter how the work load is divided, there are essentially two functions 
involved, i.e., personel administration and personnel research. There is a growing 
realization of the importance of the research function. It is equally important that 
recognition be given to the person required to do the job, the “‘ personnel technician."’ 
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The personnel technician should have an understanding of the principles of 
salary administration, and be familiar with current wage and salary regulations, 
wage-hour legislation, job and employee evaluation systems, and payroll practices. 
He should have a working knowledge of benefit programs such as retirement plans, 
group hospitalization and medical care, group life insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as sick leave and vacation plans. He should be informed on personnel 
policies and practices, for both the industry and the area. 

Though personnel technicians are on the job today in many personnel offices, 
they are seldom recognized as such. Perhaps this is because they are frequently known 
by such titles as Assistant Personnel Officer, Assistant to the Personnel Manager, and 
Director of Personnel Research. In some cases they are called Personnel Specialists or 
Procedural Analysts. 

It is important that the confusion caused by this heterogeneous titling be 
cleared up, and that the wide-spread existence of a job of this nature be recognized. 
Such recognition should induce more men to train for this type of work. There are few 
personnel positions for which training is more important, or which lend themselves 
so readily to training. 


PERSONNEL TECHNICIANS Less Orren ‘‘Home Grown”’ 


A personnel counselor, placement interviewer, or even a personnel manager is 
best when “‘ home grown’’. His greatest asset is a feeling on the part of the employees 
that he is their friend and understands their problems. The number of employees he 
can call by their first names is almost a measure of his effectiveness. The man who 
comes up through the company, who is well liked, who has natural inclination for 
working with people and a sincere interest in them, may become an excellent person- 
nel manager, and there are many who have been ‘‘home grown” this way. 

The personnel technician, on the other hand, must know the various ways to 
keep records, how to establish procedures, how best to state policies. This requires 
perspective. Often this perspective is best acquired by experience in more than one 
company. For this and other reasons, examples of successful personnel technicians 
who have come into the personnel office ‘from the back shop”’ are few. 

The personnel manager and the personnel technician should supplement one 
another. To work well together, it is essential that the technician and manager shall 
each be willing to work within his own area. The manager should be primarily con- 
cerned with administration; he should rely upon the technician for the research 
needed to formulate policies and procedures. 

This does not mean, of course, that the manager should abdicate his right to 
determine the policies and procedures to be studied, to decide when additional infor- 
mation and study are required, and then to pass upon the acceptability of the results. 
However, other demands upon his time are such that he must avoid doing work 
that may be delegated. He must have the faculty for evaluating the recommenda- 
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tions and findings of the technician without duplicating the detailed research study 
they required. 

Likewise, the personnel technician must be content to stay within his field and 
avoid involvement in the administration of the personnel program. He must be 
careful not to usurp the authority properly vested in the personnel manager. He must 
avoid counseling directly with either employees or managers except when specifi- 
cally directed to do so by the personnel manager. Even in such cases he should limit 
his advice toa specific problem so that he will not establish the practice of by-passing 
the manager. He must remember that it is the responsibility of the personnel manager 
to speak for the department, and that the manager must make all personnel policy 
decisions except those which management has reserved to itself. 


Spec1AL CoLLEGE Courses NEEDED FOR TECHNICIANS 


How, then, can personnel technicians be developed? If they can be trained, what 
type of training is required? The technician must know facts, principles, practices 
and theories. Though these may be gained through a long and carefully guided ap- 
prenticeship, the danger here is the possibility that the information may be gained 
without acquiring the perspective necessary for proper application. 

Today we need the assistance of colleges and universities in the development of 
personnel technicians. There are, at present, some universities offering courses in 
personnel administration, vocational psychology, labor relations, and similar 
studies. However, these subjects are normally too general to provide the type of in- 
formation required by the prospective personnel technician. To properly cover this 
field of knowledge, courses should be offered in: wage and salary administration; 
job evaluation; employee evaluation; employee insurance programs (group life, 
medical care and hospitalization, retirement and annuity, unemployment, etc.); 
recruitment and placement; wage-hour and other Federal state welfare legislation; 
leave, vacations and payrolling; personnel procedures; and the many other subjects 
in the personnel field. This information requires a course for each of the subjects 
listed. They cannot be covered adequately in a few class sessions. 

By the recognition of the personnel technician position, three ends are served. 
First, the highly technical phases of personnel work today constitute a field of spe- 
cialization requiring the full time services of men trained in this aspect of the field of 
personnel. By recognizing the job for what it is, better selection, fuller delegation of 
responsibility and more proper compensation are possible. Secondly, the technical 
knowledges are such that extensive training is required to master them. Only by a 
full understanding of the extent of the training needed can adequately prepared 
personnel technicians be developed. Thirdly, such training should be expedited by the 
development of adequate courses of study to cover fully the many types of informa- 
tion required of one serving as a personnel technician. It is of the utmost importance 
that the facilities of our large universities be enlisted for this purpose. 








One of the supervisor's main jobs is to keep his 
people in a frame of mind contributing to sus- 
tained good production. To do this he needs to 
understand both himself and his people, and to 
have constructive attitudes. The authors cite a 
role-playing case designed to develop counseling 
skill. 


Training Supervisors to Counsel 


By Jutia AND Lester TarNopoL, Management Consultants 
Luckmann-Tarnopol & Associates, San Francisco 


FTEN an employee's complaints mask his true grievances. Suppose Bill, an 

employee, approached his supervisor with this complaint, ‘‘I can’t make 

any money on this job because I have to keep setting up the machine for new 

material.’ The supervisor might answer this by explaining to Bill that all jobs are 
given out in a fair manner after careful consideration of all factors. 

Suppose, however, Bill's real problem is that he is feeling low and unappreciated 
because a new machine was given to a man with less seniority. He has never under- 
stood why. The supervisor's explanation doesn’t answer Bill's hurt feelings. More- 
over, Bill has been cut off and he may never have a chance to tell his full story. If this 
happens, he will leave the office disgruntled without gaining any understanding of 
why he feels dissatisfied. Despite the explanation, Bill will continue to feel he is 
being treated unfairly. 


UNDERSTANDING OF PEopLE NEEDED By COUNSELOR 


Here is a case which requires real understanding on the part of the supervisor if 
he is both to locate Bill's real problem and successfully handle the situation. This is 
clearly a problem requiring skilled counseling. Yet, this is not an unusual matter for 
a supervisor to be called upon to handle. In fact, much of his job today involves 
counseling-type situations. 

Many of the supervisor's daily tasks require knowledge of people, and could be 
made more effective by training in counseling. Such training can be of assistance to 
the supervisor both in his leadership of groups, and in his face-to-face relationships 
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with employees. As a matter of routine the supervisor deals personally with em- 
ployees in: 


1. Interviewing candidates for a job 7. Introducing procedural changes 

2. Inducting new employees 8. Discussing an employee's progress with him 
3. Training new employees g. Handling complaints and grievances 

4. Giving out work assignments 10. Listening to employees’ personal problems 
5. On the job training 11. Exit interviews 

6. Inspecting and checking work 


All of these require skills in handling people. These are acquired skills and so may be 
developed by training. 

Consider, for example, ‘handling complaints and grievances’’. Generally the 
first-line supervisor is the natural person to handle them. He usually has intimate 
knowledge of the employee's personality and general home and job situations. He 
is also most likely to be there when trouble arises on the job. How will he handle the 
complaining employee? Will he end the interview with the employee feeling satisfied 
and friendly or will he achieve the opposite effect? Most supervisors are not prepared 
to properly counsel employees unless they receive a good deal of training. Since a 
change in attitude on the part of the supervisor is often essential to achieving positive 
results, role-playing proves to be a valuable training tool. 


AttitupEes DeTERMINE Success IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the broadest sense, the study of employee counseling can achieve three main 
values. First, it can deepen self-understanding in the supervisor. Second, it can help 
the supervisor to understand and treat the employee as an individual person. Third, 
it can help the supervisor acquire positive, constructive attitudes towards employees. 
It is these attitudes which will really determine the value of the supervisor's coun- 
seling, as well as his total human relations effectiveness. 

Here is a sample role-playing case used to train supervisors. The setting and 
situation are explained to the class and then two supervisors role-play the parts. 
This is followed by general group discussion of the case. It will be interesting to 
analyze the technique used by a supervisor who had received training in counseling 
and who acted the part of the supervisor in handling a complaining employee. 


SetmiNG: Bill Jones, employee, eight years with a Paper Company, works a paper cutting 

machine. Though he is generally well liked, he is known as a chronic complainer. He is 
dependable and good in his work and his production is above average. 
He is married, has four children and is forty-two years of age. His supervisor, Fred Cork, 
is comparatively new to him. He has been with him for three months. Bill has gotten 
along fairly well with Fred but does not think Fred is the man his former supervisor was 
and has been quite critical of him. 

Situation: Recently a new machine has been installed in the department. Bill thinks he 
should have been assigned this machine. He decides to have it out with Fred, his new 
supervisor. 

Fred is sitting in his office working over some papers when Bill comes in. 
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Fred: (looking up from his work). Hello, Bill. What's on your mind? 

Bill: Hi there, Fred. Guess you're busy. 

Fred: Sure am, but have a seat. These new schedules take a lot of figuring. How 
are you today, Bill? 

Bill: Well, I'm not feeling very good. Seems like I’m getting more jumpy and 
nervous all the time. 

Fred: That’s so? How come, Bill? What's been happening to you? 


(Supervisor realizes from Bill's response that something is bothering him. He now shoves 
his work aside and pays full attention to what Bill has to say.) 


Bill: I don’t know. Things don’t seem to be running as smoothly as they used 
to. So much racket around here a man can’t get his work done. Makes me so jumpy 
that when I get home my wife wants to know what's the matter with me. 


(This vague complaining does not give Fred much idea of what's really bothering Bill. 
Fred knows Bill must be leading up to something so he tries to keep the conversation open 
so that Bill can become more definite.) 


Fred: Is that so? I guess I hadn't noticed any change because I’m new here. 


(With this remark, Fred acknowledges the implied criticism without becoming defensive. 
He still wants to find out what is bothering Bill without getting into an argument or up 
a blind alley.) 


Bill: Well, it seems to me things are a lot noisier. Now take that darned machine 
of mine. Why, it’s getting worse every day. I can hardly hear anything else because 
of the racket it’s making. 


(Bill now shifts his complaint directly to his machine. This gives Fred a clue that some- 
thing about the machine is bothering Bill. Since Bill’s machine is no worse than most 
of the other machines, he is still not sure what is the matter with Bill.) 


Fred: Have you been having trouble with your machine, Bill? 
(Fred reflects Bill's feelings about his machine with this question.) 


Bill: Well, you might not call it trouble, but lately you've been giving me a lot 
of changes in schedules, and you know that means I have to set that machine up 
for each change, and it’s just been one darned mess. 


(With this new complaint regarding changes made on the machine, Bill continues to build 
his case about the difficulties of working the machine.) 
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Fred: Guess you've been getting a lot of changes lately, Bill; sometimes that's 
the way business is. Got a new set of schedules on my desk this morning to give 
out. 


(Fred agrees with Bill and doesn’t argue the points Bill is making with him. He does 
not try to use his authority to tell him that’s his job.) 


Bill: Well, I don’t think it’s fair for you to give me so much of this stuff. Seems 
to me I've been getting most of this change-over work. 


(Bill is still unable to come out with his real grievance because in the presence of his super- 
visor it is more difficult to justify his right to the new machine than it is to himself or his 
wife. He therefore substitutes this complaint for his real complaint. 

Fred must be very astute in following Bill's conversation. If he picks up this com- 
plaint as the real complaint there will develop a discussion around the scheduling of work 
which really has nothing to do with what is bothering Bill. This would leave both Fred 
and Bill dissatisfied since Bill is likely to resist any solution which might be offered to 
this substitute, but unreal, problem. The supervisor must therefore test whether this is the 
real problem, and if it is not, continue to try and find what the real problem is.) 


Fred: Guess this is something we should have talked over before, Bill. I want 
to be fair with all you fellows—seems like a lot of things have been bothering you 
lately. 


(Still agreeing with Bill, but trying to get at Bill's problem. This remark tends to make 
Bill somewhat defensive and less willing to confide in his supervisor.) 


Bill: CHotly) Well, all the fellows out there know I'm getting most of the 
changes. They're all laughing at me. It’s getting my goat. 


(With this display of feeling, Fred sees for the first time that Bill reacts very quickly to 
anything he feels puts him in an inferior position. The supervisor begins to understand 
that something has caused Bill to feel he has lost prestige with the group.) 


THe Reat ‘Grievance’ Becins TO EMERGE 


Fred: (Calmly and confidently) Why, Bill, in the short time I've been here I've 
found you to be one of my most reliable workers. If you've been getting more of the 
change-over work than the other fellows have, it’s because I took for granted that 
you would do it right without a lot of wasted time. 


Bill: That’s good to hear, Fred. I know these schedules aren't all your fault. 
It’s just hard to get them out on that machine of mine. After all, Jim got a new 
machine. How about my getting one too? 
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(After listening to this statement, the supervisor is sure that Bill needs more recognition, 
but is not sure whether the problem of getting a new machine is what brought Bill in to 
see him. He decides to explore further to find out.) 


Fred: Well, that’s a thought, Bill. You feel you need a new machine? 


(Fred tests to find out how important the new machine is to Bill. He is reflecting Bill's 


feelings.) 


Bill: I could certainly use one. I’m always having to fool around with that 
rattletrap of mine—something always needs fixing. 

Fred: I expect that’s so. Of course some of the machines are in even worse shape 
than yours. 

Bill: I feel I’m entitled to a new machine because I've been here even longer 
than Jim, and he got one. 


(This forthright statement by Bill makes the supervisor feel sure that he was on the right 
track, i.e. that a new machine has become Bill's problem since he feels he lost prestige 
when it was given to a man with less seniority.) 


Fred: Yes, you've been here seven years—two more than Jim—and certainly 
have priority by seniority. 

Bill: I don’t mean that Jim didn’t need a new machine. His was in bad shape— 
probably worse than mine even—but it just doesn’t seem fair that he got a new 
machine before I did. 


HavinGc Founp THE REAL TrovusLe, Supervisor Gors TO WorK 


Fred: I'm glad you brought this matter up since it has been bothering you. I 
think I know how you feel. We had to replace Jim’s machine—it was giving us 
nothing but trouble. It would have been very difficult to switch Jim to your machine 
which is very different from his. And we would have had to break you in on the new 
machine. We gave the machine to Jim because it was similar to his old one, but I 
admit it probably doesn’t seem fair to you. It was not easy to decide what to do. 

Bill: Yeah, I can see that. There's more to it, I guess, than I figured. Jim would 
have a heck of a time with ol’ Betsy. I didn’t want his machine—I just wanted a 
new one myself. 


Fred : Bill, I don’t know when we will be getting another new machine, but I can 
promise you your machine will be given every consideration for retirement when 
we do. I want you to know that I appreciate your work in spite of the difficulties 
you have brought out. Your production is always right at the top. I know you are 
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one of our most reliable workers, and I guess it was partly because you have done 
so well on Betsy that I did not want to trust her to a new man. 

Bill: OK then. I can tell you I feel lot’s better about things now. I know you 
got your problems too. 

Fred: Now about those schedules—I can change some of them if you want me 
to. How about coming in after lunch and we'll go over the work together? 


(Knowing that the problem has been solved, but leaving the door open for further dis- 
cussion. ) 


Bill: OK Boss, whatever you say is all right with me though. I'll be seeing you 
after lunch. Gotta get back to work now. 
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Labor agreements should be both understandable 
and reasonably readable. Legalistic mumbo-jumbo 
sometimes serves only to bewilder. Since most 
grievances arise from misunderstanding, clearing 
up muddy expressions in company-union con- 
tracts could save many an arbitration fee. 


Put Contracts in Plain English 


By Tuomas C. Kent, Director of Personnel 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich. 


Any of those frowns on the faces of the folks out in your plant are not neces- 
Mss due to their dislike of the supervisor... or of the company. It’s 

because they're puzzled. They've been trying to read the Union-Company 
contract. 

Listen to this: ‘‘ Employees failing to meet properly set standards of production 
or quality or failing to satisfactorily handle the work in the occupational group to 
which they have been regularly assigned (unless due to causes beyond their control 
or the standard is in dispute) or employees not co-operating in the introduction and 
operation of new equipment or new production methods, may be transferred to lower 
wage Classifications or otherwise disciplined but shall have the right to have such 
penalties reviewed in accordance with the grievance procedure."’ 


UNDERSTANDABLE AGREEMENTS IMPROVE LABOR RELATIONS 


That little gem, from the contract of a midwestern manufacturer, might have 
said: ‘* Failure to meet production standards may result in transfer of the employee 
to a lower-paid job. Employees retain the right, however, to appeal such a transfer 
through the grievance procedure.’’ In this second version 54 words, many of them 
adding little to the sense of the paragraph, were dropped. Other words were short- 
ened. 

In the interests of good labor relations, it’s time we reviewed our union agree- 
ments from the standpoint of understandability. In most of them there’s far too much 
legalistic phraseology. 

Here's a random sampling of redundancy and clichés from a single page of 
another agreement: ‘‘ deemed and held.’’ *‘ hereinafter referred to.’’ ‘‘hereinabove stated.” 
“*The parties hereto and any employees affected shall perform and abide by.’’ As far as the 
average employee is concerned, our labor agreements are strictly labored. Without a 
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doubt, some of the legal eagles will lift learned eyebrows at a few of these observa- 
tions, and solemnly warn all hands about the pitfalls of contracts not worded in the 
stilted phraseology common to the law-courts. 

But it should be fairly widely accepted by now that labor contracts are “’ living 
documents’’, as Walter Reuther cogently phrased it in another sense. Why shouldn't 
they be couched in the living language? Their sole purpose is to define clearly for all 
parties the paths which union members and management representatives must follow. 

Grievances, in most cases, arise out of misunderstanding on somebody's part. 
If the ‘‘misunderstanding”’ is deliberate, it only strengthens the case for clearer 
language. Arbitrators and umpires have become necessary because of the inability 
of companies and unions to agree on the meaning of contract phraseology. When 
you've paid a skilled arbitrator $100 to $150 a day to tell you what it says in your 
union contract, somebody has been guilty of writing a poorly-phrased contract. 

As a sample, here’s a little dandy: ‘Company and union agree that the time 
standards are not negotiable, but must be considered correct unless otherwise found 
in error."’ Wonder what they had in mind? The company whose contract it helped to 
confuse built a great many automobiles last year—and we'll wager they paid legal 
retainers totaling many, many thousands of dollars. It would be interesting to know 
the cost of the man-hours involved in grievances which questioned time standards 
which were ‘not negotiable but must be considered correct unless otherwise found in 
error’! 


PLain Worps AND SHORT SENTENCES CONVEY CLEAR MEANING 


To serve their purpose, union contracts should clearly define the paths of right 
and wrong for all parties. When they do, the number of grievances declines. Before 
signing your next union agreement, check its understandability. 

Use short, simple, words. If you use more than 165 syllables for each 100 words, 
you aren't being understood. You're writing for college graduates, not production 
employees. 

Use familiar words. The fewer legal or technical words the better. We're told 
that the average top business executive’s vocabulary contains upwards of 50,000 
words. But the average man-on-the-street will recognize less than 10,000 of them. 

Get rid of rubber stampisms like ‘‘ hereinbefore,'’ ‘‘ aggregated,"’ ‘* shall be subject 
to,’ ‘‘hereto,”’ and all of their confusing ilk. 

Use short sentences. For easy reading and understanding, few sentences should 
exceed fourteen words. Paragraphs of more than 40 words border on the monotonous 
and confusing. No foreman’s attention should lapse when reading your union con- 
tract. 

Of late years, there has been an unfortunate tendency for union contracts to 
become more and more voluminous. Several in the writer's file exceed sixty printed 
pages in small type, pocket size. One has 150 pages; another more than 1go! A lot 
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of people think that, the more carefully phrased and legalistically expressed the 
contract, the more grievance situations can be avoided. But I doubt it. The best 
formula yet devised for good relations with the union is: Write a simple agreement, 
in good faith. Then live up to it, in good faith. Nobody ever won friends by proving 
he was cleverer than they. 

Even the man in the plant will appreciate it when he can understand his own 
contract with management. Certainly he’s less apt to believe he’s mistreated if he 
knows exactly what the company can do for him, and what it can’t. 

The writer, too, is guilty. There are a couple of turgid paragraphs in our last 
union contract nobody is very clear about—including the director of personnel! 
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Toward a Better Understanding of Group Dynamics 


Group Dynamics. Edited by Dorwin Cart- 
wright and Alvin Zander. Row, Peterson 
and Company, Evanston, Ill. 1953. pp. 
628. 

LEADERSHIP AND Group ParTICIPATION. 
By William Foote Whyte. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. Bulletin No. 24, May 
1953. Pp. 49. $.35. 

PATTERN FOR SurvivAL. Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Fels 
Group Dynamics Center. 1952. 


The term Group Dynamics is properly 
applied to the study of the laws underlying 
group behavior. The late Kurt Lewin, who 
believed that the forces underlying group 
life could be revealed by scientific experi- 
ment, is the father of the present wide- 
spread research on the subject. Group 
Dynamics: Research and Theory, edited by 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander of 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics, is 
a collection of reports of such research pre- 
pared by fifty scholars. Hypotheses de- 
rived from observation have been submitted 
to analysis and controlled experiment and 
the results have been classified in this book 
under six major headings: Approaches to 
the Study of Groups, Group Cohesiveness, 
Group Pressures and Standards, Group 
Goals, Structural Properties of Groups, and 
Leadership. 

These papers, previously published as 
chapters in books or in scientific journals, 
are not written for popular consumption 
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By Doris D. Hay 


but would be readily understandable to 
personnel and training directors and others 
who direct groups. Many of the situations 
studied were set up in college classrooms but 
teams have also gone into industry, hous- 
ing projects and social work groups. The 
United States government has promoted 
such research in Naval, Air Force and Army 
units. 

The editors have purposely omitted 
the pioneer work in this field and have con- 
fined themselves to descriptions of projects 
now in progress. In the introductory chap- 
ters which precede the papers in each 
classification, references to background 
literature on the subject are given. The 
book is planned for use as a text in social 
psychology as well as in courses on group 
dynamics. 


APPLICATION TO INDUSTRY 


Of special interest to personnel work- 
ers is chapter 19 by Lester Coch and John 


R. P. French, Jr., which describes resistance 


to change. The experiment involved three 
degrees of participation by workers in plan- 
ning how groups transferred from one de- 
partment to another should be handled. The 
results indicated that the more the worker 
participated in planning, the faster maxi- 
mum production was reached. 

Jacob Levine and John Butler repeated 
Lewin's classical experiment regarding 
group influence on changing behavior in 
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an industrial situation, and report it in 
chapter 20. Their problem was to find the 
most effective method of getting supervisors 
to improve ratings of workers’ performance. 
Their findings confirmed Lewin's original 
findings—that is, that group discussion 
followed by group decision is much more 
effective than the lecture method. 

In Chapter 21 a summary is given of 
a number of Kurt Lewin’'s studies in group 
decision. Chapter 23, another that is es- 
pecially interesting to workers in industry, 
describes the relative value of co-operation 
and competition in reaching goals of group 
effort. 

The section on leadership is well 
worth reading by people engaged in train- 
ing processes. Especially helpful is chapter 
40 which describes leader behavior and 
member reaction. Experiments proved what 
most good trainers know, that leadership 
is most effective when the leader shows 
respect for the purposes and goals of the 
individual worker. 


That the principles of group dynamics 
can easily be misunderstood by people with 
only a superficial experience in the field is 
the caution expounded by Dr. William 
Foote Whyte in Leadership and Group Parti- 
cipation. While not a how-to-do-it manual, 
it is written in simple language and de- 
scribes successful group projects as well as 
those that failed to produce measurable re- 
sults. Two chapters make especially in- 
teresting reading—'’Freudian Concepts of 
Group Relations’ and ‘‘The Contribution 
of a Discussion Leader to the Quality of 
Group Thinking—Effective Use of Minor- 
ity Opinions’. 

Another publication of interest is 
Pattern of Survival, the little report of The 
Fels Group Dynamics Center of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, whose primary 
purpose is training for democratic living. 
The center, which opened in the Fall of 
1950, aims at a continuous application of 
the accumulating body of knowledge of 
group dynamics to social action. 


Other Recent Books 


Tue Writincs oF THE GILBRETHs. Edited 
by William R. Spriegel and Clark E. Myers. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, III., 
1953. Pp. §13, vu. $7.50. 

Nine books condensed into one, this 
work is a major contribution to the manage- 
ment field. About eighteen hundred pages 
have been edited to bring you the essence 
of the famous writings of the Gilbreths. 
These early books, 1908 through 1917, are 
no longer readily available. Too, this work 
serves as an excellent companion to the 
compiled reprint of Taylor's books (Har- 
pers, 1947). There are many references to 
Taylor's books and the editors tried to 
minimize duplication ‘‘found in detail in 
other writings’ and within the Gilbreth 
books. 


The books edited are Field System 
1908, Concrete System 1908, Bricklaying 
System 1909, Primer of Scientific Manage- 
ment 1914, Motion Study 1911, Applied 
Motion Study 1917, Motion Study for the 
Handicapped 1917, Fatigue Study 1916 and 
The Psychology of Management 1914. 

Readers of PeRsONNEL JOURNAL, in 
particular, will be interested in this com- 
pilation. It stresses repeatedly the rela- 
tionship between the productivity gained 
from ‘‘scientific management’’ and the 
better living, greater job satisfaction and 
higher personal development we all derive 
as a result. 

All readers will find these writings 
quite modern in their stress upon ‘‘coopera- 
tion within industry’’ and “‘recognition of 
the individual.’’ In addition, my reaction 


ee 
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is that many fundamentals set forth here 
are still far in advance of common practice. 
Maybe Jim Rice’s comment, that it takes 
fifty years for a new idea to be adopted, 
dates some principles written here at 1960 
or later. | 

The Aow to reduce enormous waste in 
industry is greatly overshadowed by the 
why, as I read this book. Therefore, it 
should be read by all management men, es- 
pecially union leaders. My experiences sug- 
gest that we can look forward to much 
greater improvements in our living stand- 
ards than those we have already enjoyed. 
The when depends mainly, as I see it, upon 
Overcoming our too human trait of ‘‘re- 
sistance to change’. 

Phil Carroll 


ArMY PERSONNEL TEsTs AND MEAsuRE- 
MENT, TM 12-260. Department of the 


Army, April 1953. pp. 125, $.55. 


This is a well constructed and clearly 
written description of all the problems en- 
countered in establishing tests or other 
measures of Army personnel for placement. 
Most of what is said would apply equally 
in industry. 

The manual is written for the layman, 
but was prepared by professional people. 
In addition to a chapter on personnel meas- 
urement as an aid to personnel management, 
there are chapters on the technical prob- 
lems of criteria, the meaning of scores, 
ratings, self description methods, etc. It is 
technically sound and would be informative 
to anyone not trained in this field, but who 
wishes to gain a good over-all understand- 
ing of the problems of tests and their use. 
About the only flaw that can be found is 
the excessive and improper use of the word 
technique as a synonym for method. 

Copies of the manual may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. N. H. 


Jos EvaLuaTION IN AUTOMOBILE AND AUTO- 
MOTIVE Parts INpustrRIEs. By W. R. Sprie- 
gel and E. Lanham. Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Texas. pp. 
188, $1.00. 


This is the fifth of a series of personnel 
studies, all but one of which have surveyed 
the activity in several industries in job 
evaluation. It is an examination of the 
practices and methods used by 64 automo- 
bile and automotive parts manufacturers. 
It is essentually factual and will be of in- 
terest to anyone connected with those in- 
dustries. 


E. N. H. 


Tue Errect or TRAINING ON Discussion 
LeapersHip—An Experimental Test. By Nor- 
man R. F. Maier in Human Relations, a 
quarterly journal, volume 6, number 2, 
1953. Published by Tavistock Publications 
Ltd., London, and The Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


How to maintain personnel satisfac- 
tion while changing established work meth- 
ods is the theme of this 12-page study. The 
described experiment, of traditional design, 
was conducted during a program in which 
176 frontline and intermediate management 
personnel were given 8 hours of training and 
4 hours of discussion on permissive tech- 
niques of handling group discussion. 

Multiple role playing was used in 
dealing with a practical problem involving 
a change in work where there is resistance 
to change. The identical problem and roles 
were assigned to 44 groups of the trained 
personnel and to 36 groups of untrained 
personnel of comparable management sta- 
tus and background. Four men were in each 
group. 

Maier reports that about equal pro- 
portions of both kinds of groups achieved a 
successful decision. The most striking of 
his findings reveal a significant difference 
in numbers of compromise solutions and 
failures reported. 50% of the untrained 
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groups failed completely to reach a deci- 
sion as against 4.5%; while 36.4% of the 
trained groups arrived at compromise solu- 
tions as against 0%. 

Employee (participant) satisfaction 
was equal regardless of the style of leader- 
ship in those groups where solutions were 
achieved, but was significantly in favor of 
the permissive groups where failures oc- 
curred. 

While the study is well-designed to 
find solutions to questions raised by Maier, 
it is possible that other treatment could 
have been applied with even more fruitful 
results. One wonders, for example, what the 
results would have been in groups where 
only the leader was trained. With the large 
number of groups involved, this variation 
would have appeared feasible. 

As with all experimental studies, 
generalization of findings should be limited 
to the sample and conditions involved. 
Maier, of course, is well aware of this and 
is cautious in his conclusions. One can't 
help wondering whether the results would 
have been the same under real-life condi- 
tions. While Maier raises this question and 
reviews it sensibly, his reasoning would 
appear to have more validity if the roles as- 
sumed by the participants had been more in 
keeping with their real-life role in inter- 
mediate management. 

Nevertheless, this is an interesting 
report that carries the use of permissive 
techniques in group discussion a step 
further. Careful reading should give rise to 
many constructive ideas for industrial ap- 
plication. 


S. M. Rappaport 


Case Stupies IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
By Walter Hull Carpenter, Jr. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1953. 
PP. 465. $4.95. 

This book is organized in four main 
parts: union and management power; nego- 
tiation of the agreement; administration of 
the agreement; third-party settlements of 
disputes. Under each heading and sub- 
heading, from three to nine cases are cited. 
Following each case is a list of discussion 
questions. 

Case No. 4 under ‘‘Management Power 
in Collective Bargaining’’ deals with the 
Philadelphia typographical strike of 1948. 
It will serve as an example. Treatment of 
the case covers 20 pages. First we are given 
background information about the print- 
ing business, its market, the competitive 
situation, the cost structure. Then we are 
told about the union and its place in the 
Philadelphia picture. Next we learn about 
the association of employers in the printing 
business in Philadelphia. Finally we come 
to the strike—how it was conducted by the 
union, combatted by the employers through 
their association, and settled after six 
months. 

Personnel men who want a clearer un- 
derstanding of the forces involved in labor 
negotiations, and the methods used by 
both management and labor in settling 
disputes, will find this book both readable 
and enlightening. The author is chairman 
of the Department of Labor, Babson Insti- 
tute of Business Administration. 


H. M. T. 
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Personnel Research 


Leadership Climate, Human Relations Train- 
ing, and Supervisory Behavior. By Edwin A. 
Fleishman, Human Resources Research 
Center, USAF Air Training Command 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 1, Summer 
1953, 205-222. 


Industrial organizations are becoming 
more deeply concerned with promoting 
harmonious working relationships among 
their members. Evidence of this can be 
seen in the increasing number of leadership 
training programs which have been set up in 
various industries. The few systematic 
evaluations which have been made of such 
programs consist largely of pre-post tests of 
the trained group in the training situation. 
In contrast, the study described in this 
article attempted to evaluate a leadership 
training course for foremen after the fore- 
men returned to the company. The findings 
seem to indicate that the “‘back-in-the- 
plant’’ leadership climate may be a more 
important factor when the foremen return 
to the industrial environment than any- 
thing they learned in the training course. 

The study was done by means of ques- 
tionnaires. Four groups of foremen, 122 in 
all, in a motor truck plant made up the 
primary group. One group of foremen had 
not been trained, but the other three had 
taken the leadership course. Questionnaires 
were also filled out by 60 supervisors above 
these foremen and 394 workers drawn at 
random from the foremen’s work groups. 
Each foremen filled out a Leadership 
Opinion Questionnaire, a Supervisory Be- 
havior Description which described the 
foreman’s own boss, and a blank entitled 
“What Your Boss Expects of You.” 

No significant relationships were 
found between personal data items and 
the attitudes and behavior of the foremen. 
What did seem to make a difference in how 
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different foremen behaved was the kind of 
boss under whom the foreman himself had 
to operate. Those formen who operated 
under a supervisor who was ‘‘considerate’’ 
toward them, tended to express more “‘con- 
siderate’’ attitudes toward their own work- 
ers. The workers themselves also reported 
that these foremen behaved more consid- 
erately toward the workers. The same 
““chain-reaction”’ effect was observed in 
““structuring’’ behavior. Those foremen 
who were under bosses who planned a great 
deal, stressed deadlines, assigned people to 
particular tasks, etc., tended themselves to 
score higher in their ‘‘structuring’’ atti- 
tudes. 

Tests given the first day and again the 
last day of the training course indicated a 
general increase in ‘‘consideration’’ atti- 
tudes. A comparison of this before and 
after evaluation with what happened in the 
actual plant situation showed a big dis- 
crepancy. The kind of supervisor (‘‘leader- 
ship climate’’) under whom the foreman 
operated seemed more related to the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the foremen in the 
plant than did the fact that they had or 
had not received leadership training. If 
the old way of doing things in the plant is 
still the shortest path to approval by the 
boss, then this is what the foreman con- 
tinues to do. In order to make permanent 
changes in the foreman’s behavior some 
changes in the plant environment would 
also seem to be necessary. 

The author discusses at some length 
the interaction between leadership train- 
ing and the social environment in which the 
foremen must actually function. He regards 
his research as exploratory in nature and 
suggests a number of further investigations 
which should be made. 
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Rating Patterns for Maximizing Competition and 
Minimizing Number of Comparative Judgments 
Necessary for Each Rater. By Ray H. Simpson, 
University of Illinois. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 4, 1953, 290-292. 

The rating patterns described in this 
article are applicable when the situation 
contains the following features: 

(a) A large number of individuals 
or written products are to be 
ranked. 

(b) The time required for the ranking 
is considerable. 

(c) A large number of judges are to be 
used to insure reliability. 

(d) Each individual or product should 
compete with as many others 
as possible. 

(e) The group with which a particular 
individual or product competes 
should represent a random sam- 
ple of the total group of com- 
petitors. 

In a situation of this sort the paired 
comparison method would be impractica- 
ble. For example, if 40 individuals are to 
be ranked, each judge would have to con- 
sider 780 pairs. In another method, each 
individual is compared with a scale of five 
selected ‘‘key’’ men. The rating patterns 
described are much less time-consuming 
than either of these methods. 

The tables reproduced in this article 
show clearly how the rating patterns are 
developed. It should not be difficult to 
modify the method and use it in many kinds 
of situations. 


The Relationship Between Rater Characteris- 
tics and Validity of Ratings. By Dorothy E. 
Schneider and A. G. Bayroff, Personnel 
Research Section, TAGO, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D. C. The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 4, 1953, 
278-280. 


The Personnel Research Section of the 
Department of the Army is responsible for 


the development of efficiency reports for 
Army-wide use. In this connection they 
have made a series of studies aimed at 
identifying personal characteristics of raters 
which are associated with more valid rat- 
ings. The study reported here was con- 
cerned with the validity of ratings by raters 
differing in three characteristics: aptitude 
test score, academic achievement, and rated 
over-all value to the Army. 

The subjects were 400 officers enrolled 
as students at the Army Command and 
General Staff College. The course was 42 
weeks long and the students were in close 
touch with each other during this time. The 
officers were grouped in classes of about 35, 
and they were asked to rate their class asso- 
ciates. In this way each officer served as 
both rater and ratee. The criterion measure 
was an appraisal of over-all value to the 
Army. 

The officers rated each other using four 
techniques: two 8-point scales of over-all 
value (one signed by the rater and the 
other unsigned), and two forms of the 
forced choice technique. Rater groups were 
divided into highest, middle and lowest 
thirds on the basis of aptitude test score, 
final class standing, and on the criterion 
rank of over-all value achieved. For each 
third of the groups, separate validity esti- 
mates of ratings were computed. 

It was found that raters who scored 
high on aptitude, achievement at the Col- 
lege, and over-all value to the Army pro- 
duced more valid ratings than did raters 
who scored lower on these variables. This 
trend was particularly consistent for the 
8-point rating scales. 


Psychological and Personal History Data Re- 
lated to Accident Records of Commercial Truck 
Drivers. By James W. Parker, Jr., Tufts 
College. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
37, No. 4, 1953, 317-320. 

A research project is being carried 
out at North Carolina State College at Ra- 
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leigh, the general purpose of which is to 
improve the method of selecting truck 
drivers to be employed by a large trucking 
company, The subjects for this particular 
part of the study were 104 truck drivers 
who were still employed by the company 
on a certain date, and who had been trained 
at the Driver Training School. All subjects 
had been tested at the training school, but 
in most cases the test results were not used 
in the employment procedure by the com- 
pany. 

The criterion was the accident rate 
on the basis of the number of accidents per 
5,000 miles. The accidents were classified 
as preventable and non-preventable by the 
safety department of the trucking company. 

The distributions of scores for the 
entire sample of 104 drivers on the psycho- 
logical test data and the personal history 
data were divided into two groups, acci- 
dent group and non-accident group, with 
respect to each of the two criteria, pre- 
ventable and non-preventable accidents 
per 5,000 miles. The accident group for 
each of the criteria was further divided into 
upper and lower halves, excluding the 
accident-free group. 

T-ratio was run between the means 
of the groups for each of the variables as 
follows: between the accident and non- 
accident groups, and between the upper 
and lower halves of the accident group. The 
six variables having the most significant 
t-ratio were then analyzed by the Wherry- 
Doolittle method. 

Parker concludes: 

‘‘t. A difference seems to exist be- 
tween preventable and non- 
preventable accidents. 

2. Psychological traits, as well as 
sensory capacities, are impor- 
tant in analyzing the accident 
liability for preventable acci- 
dents, while only personal his- 
tory data and sensory capacities 
seem to be important in analyz- 
ing the accident liability for 


non-preventable accidents.”’ 

The use of accidents per 5,000 miles 
driven as the criterion is good because it 
tends to control the factor of exposure to 
accident hazard. Total number of accidents 
is more often used as a criterion in such 
studies. 


Predicting Success in Dental School. By 
Wilbur L. Layton, University of Minne- 
sota. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, 
No. 4, 1953, 251-255. 

This article is worthy of attention be- 
cause it stresses the importance of making 
validity studies in a specific situation. 
Since 1946 the Council on Dental Education 
has sponsored a testing program for entering 
freshmen in dental schools. This study pre- 
sents data to show how well these tests 
predict success in the University of Minne- 
sota Dental School. 

The subjects were the classes that en- 
tered the dental school in 1946 through 
1949. The results of five tests in the battery 
were correlated with freshman grades in the 
dental school and also with each other. For 
the class of 1946 grades for all four years 
were also available. The coefficients of 
correlation fluctuate by variable and from 
year to year; and in general the five tests 
are not highly related to grades earned by 
students in the dental school. 

The variability in coefficients of 
correlation suggest that findings based on 
one group or a nationwide study should be 
applied with caution in working with another 
group for counseling or admission purposes. 
This caution applies to the use of norms 
derived from another situation. 


Socio-Psychological Factors in Industrial Mo- 
rale: II. By Raymond E. Bernberg, Los 
Angeles State College. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 4, 1953, 249-250. 
The group morale test on which this 
study is based is a projective type, paper 
and pencil test using the ‘‘direction of 
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perception’’ technique of attitude measure- 
ment. There are 34 items in the test, all 
equally weighted. 

The self-rating of morale by the work- 
ers was taken as the criterion and the 34 
items of the group morale test were ana- 
lyzed. Four items from the test produced a 
multiple R of .g6 with the criterion. This 
leads the author to conclude that in de- 
veloping and controlling work groups it 
would be wise to give special consideration 
to the following four factors: 

‘*(2) satisfaction of men from working 
together; 

(2) increase in production as a result 
of group effort; 

(3) intimacy of workers with each 
other beyond, as well as in, the 
work surroundings; and 

(4) the individual level of aspiration 
to get ahead.” 


Dimensional Analysis of Motion: VI. The 
Component Movements of Assembly Motions. 
By Robert Smader and Karl U. Smith, The 
University of Wisconsin. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 4, 1953, 308-314. 


This article continues the series of 
studies on the Analysis of Motion which 
have been appearing in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology. The diagrams show a board 
with 48 holes and three pin supply bins 
which can be arranged in different positions. 
The pins are small, medium and large. The 
basic principle of operation of the electronic 
analyzer is that the subject acts as a key in 
the circuit and thus sequentially activates 
different relays and clocks during the dif- 
ferent stages of the assembly motion. 

Forty-six right-handed college stu- 
dents were used as subjects in the experi- 
ment. These subjects were given standard 
instructions to fill the assembly plate with 
pins according to a sequence, which was 
kept constant for all subjects. One complete 
filling of the plate constituted a trial. The 
subjects performed two trials per day for 
each of three consecutive days. The as- 


sembly motion was divided into four move- 
ment components: grasping, positioning, 
loaded travel and non-loaded travel. 

Practice does not affect uniformly dif- 
ferent types of movement in the assembly 
task. The efficiency of the two manipula- 
tive movements, positioning and grasping, 
are changed the most by practice. In con- 
trast, the travel motions show very little 
change with practice. 

The authors stress the fact that the 
electronic methods of motion analysis 
described in this report provide, for the 
first time, economical methods of obtaining 
reliable measures of movement components 
in assembly skills. These methods lay the 
foundation of scientific study of motion in 
terms of modern experimental designs. 


A Validation Study of ‘‘How Supervise?’’ By 
Joseph Weitz and Robert C. Nuckols, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 1, 1953, 7-8. 

This is a study to determine whether 
“How Supervise?’’ is related to success as a 
district manager in an insurance company. 
Seventy-eight District Managers in one in- 
surance company took the test, and the 
criteria used were three measures related to 
volume of sales. Since the managers signed 
the questionnaires, certain biographical 
data on each man were also available. 

Scores on ‘How Supervise?’’ were corre- 
lated with the various criteria measures. 
Most of the correlations were below the 
five per cent level of significance with the 
exception of the scores vs. education where 
more of the correlations are above the five 
percent level than could be expected by 
chance alone. 

The authors conclude that the test is 
not valid in this situation for predicting 
agent turnover or production, both of which 
they feel should be related to supervisory 
ability. The only thing this test seems to 
relate to is education achievement. Is this 
further evidence that the test really meas- 
ures intelligence? 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue PersoNNEL Forum oF CHICAGO 
has elected new officers. Jane Phillips of 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, is 
the incoming president, succeeding Allice 
Harwood of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. Yvonne Hewitt, of The 
People's Gas, Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and Hazel 
Stevenson, of The Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, program chairman. 





THe EmpPpLtoyMENT Manacers Asso- 
CIATION OF BripGEPORT, CONNECTICUT, also 
has new officers. President is William A. 
Snow, of the Metropolitan Body Company. 
Peter J. Reilly, of the Warner Brothers 
Company, is first vice president; George E. 
Quandt, Dictaphone Corporation, second 
vice president. William E. Verespy, the 
new secretary, who sent us the information, 
is connected with The Singer Manufactur- 
ing Company. Treasurer of the Association 
is Harmon E. Snoke, of the Manufacturers 
Association of Bridgeport. Meetings are 
held the last Tuesday of each month, except 
in July and August, at the Hitching Post 
restaurant in Bridgeport. 





CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors’ As- 
soctaTION heard Herbert L. Samuelson speak 
on “‘Tools and Techniques of Executive 
Development’’ at their September meeting. 
Mr. Samuelson is Manager of Executive 
Development, Standard Oil Company of 
California. His talk described the com- 
pany’s program, its objectives and the 
methods used, placement, and forward 
planning. Miss Valerie Kuhn, president of 
Beckman, Hollister and Company, Inc., 
briefly demonstrated the Roth Memory De- 
velopment Course. 

At a special meeting in August, C. 
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Ken Beach, Coordinator of Training Serv- 
ices, American Arabian Oil Company, gave 
some pertinent facts and opinions on execu- 
tive development and case methods. Ac- 
cording to the report in the September 
CTDA Bulletin, he said that executive de- 
velopment and appraisal should extend from 
the time a new employee enters the firm 
until he leaves. The program should be a 
training department function. Beach said 
that the case method as used at Harvard 
and elsewhere is excellent in the upper 
management levels. 





ToLepo PersoNNEL MaNaGErs’ Asso- 
CIATION is planning to publish a 1953 edi- 
tion of the Personnel Roster. The associa- 
tion is also urging members to call the 
attention of employees to the stimulating 
after-hours entertainment and education 
offered by the Toledo Museum of Art. 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
AppLeTON, Wisconsin, heard E. V. Krueger 
speak at their September meeting. Mr. 
Krueger, who is connected with Personnel 
Services of the Wisconsin Michigan Power 
Company, spoke on ‘“‘Viewpoints From 
Both Sides of the Fence—Both Union and 
Management.'" The Association's News 
Bulletin for September reports that Apple- 
ton’s Business-Education Day was a huge 
success. Participating in the program were 
Over 70 representatives from industry, repre- 
senting some 42 different companies, and 
approximately 450 teachers from the school 
syscem. The Industrial Division Steering 
Committee of the Appleton Chamber of 
Commerce was responsible for arranging the 
Business-Education Day. The committee 
was headed by Tony Harrant, of the Apple- 
ton Personnel Association. Also responsible 
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for the success of the affair were the mem- 
ber APA firms who arranged for the plant 
visitations. Sounds like an idea that might 
be of interest to other communities and 
Personnal Associations. 





San Disco PersonnaL MANAGEMENT 
AssoctaTIon started off the new fiscal year 
in September with the annual ‘‘Bosses’ 
Night’’ meeting. Sandy Coggan, division 
manager of Convair, was the guest speaker. 
The association held a two-day conference 
in October at the Carlsbad Hotel. Emphasis 
was on the broader outlook of personnel 
rather than on reviewing methods with 
which most members were already familiar. 





New York PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTIon had Peter F. Drucker as their 
guest speaker for the September meeting. 
Mr. Drucker, author and management 
consultant, spoke on ‘‘Where Are We 
Going in Management of Human Re- 
sources?’’ Associations having dinner reser- 
vation trouble (and who doesn’t?) may be 
interested to note that the New York asso- 
ciation really cracks down on members. 
Members not cancelling reservations are 
billed for reservations made, and there is an 
additional charge of 75¢ for those who come 
to the dinner without a reservation. 


Paciric NorTHWEsST PERSONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssOcIATION makes a plea not to 
waste education. An article by E. Glen 
Craven of the Portland Chapter, in the 
Association's Personnel Panorama, says that 
industry is slow to grasp the need for con- 
centrated study in the personnel manage- 
ment field. Many excellent personnel man- 
agers today are proud, says Mr. Craven, of 
the fact that they came up through the 
ranks. 

Yet formal education is required in 
other professions. Furthermore, Craven 
continues, management would think long 
and hard before placing on their account- 
ing, legal, or medical staff, a man who had 
left his chosen profession upon leaving 
school and worked in a plant production 
line for 3 or 4 years, thus losing touch with 
the day-to-day practice of his profession. 
Nevertheless, the graduate in personnel 
Management is sometimes expected to do 
just that. 

Mr. Craven concludes that it would 
seem much less a waste of education and 
time if the personnel graduate were treated 
the same as the law graduate and hired 
into the department for which he is edu- 
cated, then given extended training which 
may include some practical work in the 
production side of the plant. 


Conferences and Courses 





TRAINING IN Business AND INDUsTRY 
was considered by a regional conference of 
American Society of Training Directors held 
September 30 and October 1-2 at Purdue 
University. Participants in the keynote 
panel discussion were Dewey Barich, Man- 
ager, Educational Services Department, 
Ford Motor Company; George Varnes, 
General Manager of Operations, Eli Lilly 
and Company, Indianapolis; and Otis 
McCreery, Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions, Aluminum Corporation of America, 
Pittsburgh. At the annual banquet W. C. 


Christensen, Eli Lilly and Company, and 
president American Society of Training 
Directors, spoke on ‘*Progress of A.S.T.D.”’ 
Workshops were held on the following sub- 
jects: “Development of Management In- 
ventory and Appraisal; “‘Trends in In- 
duction Training;"’ “‘Fitting the Technique 
to the Training Objective;"’ “‘Sales Train- 
ing; ‘‘Communications Through Train- 
ing;'’ “Applications of Group Dynamics;"’ 
and ‘‘Development and Use of Reading 
Programs in Business and Industry." 
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PropucTION FoR A Buygr’s Market 
set the keynote of the American Manage- 
ment Association's national manufacturing 
conference at the Bellevue-Stratford in 
Philadelphia October 28-30. More than 800 
manufacturing executives from all parts of 
the country attended the meeting. Harrison 
F. Dunning, vice president, Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa., described his 
program of regular reports to employees on 
company progress. He told what Scott and 
its workers get out of this practice and how 
it is done. Dr. Douglas McGregor, presi- 
dent of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, spoke on human relations in manu- 
facturing. 

Speakers at the supervisory relations 
session discussed clarifying the status of 
foremen and supervisors, keeping close 
communication with foremen, and re- 
examining their compensation. Earle E. 
Langeland, production vice president, 
American-Maize Products, Chicago, took 
up such issues as whether foremen are a 
part of management and, if so, how to make 
them believe it. William M. Day, vice 
president and general manager, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, Detroit, indi- 
cated ways of clearing the communication 
line up and down. Claude Robinson, Bar- 
rington Associates, New York, outlined 
steps to make manufacturing supervisors’ 
compensation both fair and attractive. 





PERSONNEL ProrgssioNALs Took A 
Goop Loox at THEMSELVEs at the American 
Management Association Personnel Conference, 
September 28-30 in the Hotel Statler, New 
York. John Post, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Department, Continental Oil 
Company, Houston, Texas, started things 
off with ‘‘The Personnel Administrator at 
the Crossroads.’” Concurrent sessions exam- 
ined the ‘‘Latest Techniques in Personnel,” 
and ‘‘The Dynamics of Current Labor Rela- 
tions."* ‘‘How to Set Up Effective Personnel 
Administration’’ was the: subject for a 
panel discussion by representatives of 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America. A 
luncheon buzz session was asked to deter- 
mine the critical problems in personnel 
administration today. Robert E. Schwab, 
Personnel Planning Supervisor of the De- 
troit Edison Company, Alvin Zander, 
Program Director, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, University of Michigan, 
and Robert L. Kahn, Program Director of 
the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, discussed ‘‘Motivating Employ- 
ees to do a Fair Day's Work"’ at another 
session of the conference. Reverend Edward 
A. Keller, Director of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Notre Dame, 
undertook to answer the question, ‘‘What 
Makes People Do the Things They Do?’’ 
at the final session of the conference. 





WANTED: PERSONNEL PROBLEMS; is 
the challenge put out by the Department of 
Business Administration of the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Instead of at- 
tempting to avoid personnel problems, the 
University is actually asking for them! 
Business problems concerned with super- 
visory functions or human relations are 
sought as case-study material for the 
University’s course in ‘‘Supervision in 
Industry,’" where they will be subjected to 
critical evaluation. After this analysis, the 
class will report to the cooperating firm its 
recommendations for solution of the prob- 
lem submitted. 

“Supervision in Industry’’ is taught 
by J. Harvey Daly, director of industrial 
relations for the Giant Food Department 
Stores and professorial lecturer in person- 
nel management at American University. 
Business concerns wishing to avail them- 
selves of this unusual service should submit 
problems immediately to the American 
University, Washington, D. C., attention 
of Professor Daly, Department of Business 
Administration, 1901 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Professor Daly will edit the 
case studies before presenting them to the 
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class for group analysis. Names of all firms 
will be kept confidential. The American 


University offers this service to business 
completely free of charge. 





What’s New In Publications 


Exit Interviews CoNsERVE Man- 
POWER, an article in the July issue of Rand 
McNally’s Bankers Monthly, is by A. 
Herbert Planteroth, vice president in charge 
of personnel, Marufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. According to the author, 
one of every eleven employees who sub- 
mitted a resignation during the past year 
was persuaded to withdraw it. The system 
of interviews used was also helpful in 
pointing out possible improvements in an 
over-all program of employee relations, 
and provides a valuable check on ‘‘middle 
management."’ “‘Under our system,"’ says 
Mr. Planteroth, “‘we attempt to have 
every person indicating a desire to leave 
our employ interviewed by a_ personnel 
officer."’ 

It is important, says Mr. Planteroth, 
that the interviewers be sympathetic and 
sincerely interested in the employees; 
thoroughly acquainted with all branch and 
department supervisors; thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with the work and operations of each 
department; given authority to make trans- 
fers, obtain any necessary information, and 
suggest what should be done to remedy 
any serious situation that may come to 
their attention. Among the resignation 
reasons which can often be removed or 
corrected are: no opportunities for advance- 
ment; salary; inconvenient travel; exces- 
sive overtime; prefer day work; not in- 
terested in work assigned; pressure of work; 
personal friction; unfulfilled promise of 
transfer or promotion. 





More INFORMATION P ease is the 
title of a new publication put out by the 
American Airlines personnel department. The 
booklet is informal and chatty, printed in 
blue and white, with a few line drawings in 


red. It is designed as a handbook for super- 
visors, to help them with their communica- 
tions. Ten guiding principles are suggested: 
1. You as the immediate supervisor are the 
main source of information to your people. 
2. Management should be informed first, 
before either the union or employees are 
informed. 3. Speed is essential. 4. Don’t 
beat around the bush. 5. Fair, prompt, and 
factual reporting on labor relations mat- 
ters has a substantial effect on union atti- 
tudes. 6. Recognize that unions are an im- 
portant channel of information. 7. Good 
communications are developed gradually. 
8. Two-way communications, a free give- 
and-take between supervisor and em- 
ployee, can be developed only by super- 
visors /istening to their people. 9. The whole 
purpose in informing people is to create 
more understanding and to bring about 
better relations throughout the organiza- 
tion. 10. Actions speak louder than words. 
The handbook tells how to get in- 
formation across: through departmental 
meetings, regular staff meetings, super- 
visory conferences, bulletins or teletype 
releases, indoctrination of new employees, 
personal contact, regular meetings with 
employees, annual meetings with em- 
ployees, social and recreational activities, 
letters to employees’ homes, visits of 
higher management, bulletin boards, press 
releases, regulations, organization book, 
division or department newsletter, and 
bulletins. The handbook winds up with a 
list of queries for supervisors to put to 
themselves. John F. Day, Director of 
Employee Information, was kind enough to 
send us a copy of the pamphlet. 
CoLiecTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 
is the title of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Report no. 17. Expiration, reopening and 
wage adjustment provisions of major agree- 
ments are covered in the report. The in- 
formation was obtained from the Bureau's 
file of current collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and, for recent changes, from news- 
paper reports received in the course of 
preparing the ‘Monthly Report on Current 
Wage Developments.'’ The present listing 
covers 177 current agreements, each in- 
volving more than 5,000 workers and, in 
total, accounting for approximately 51% 
million workers, or over a third of the 
estimated employee coverage of all collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements. 





An Instructor's Guipe for a course 
in ‘‘Training Methods and Techniques for 
Supervisors’’ has been published by the 
State of California Department of Employ- 
ment. Included are two articles first pub- 
lished in the Personnel Journal: “‘The 
‘Buzz’ Technique in Training’’ by Harry E. 
Boyd and ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids in Industrial 
Training’’ by Louis W. Lerda. The guide 
consists of 277 mimeographed pages and 
contains a materials check list, attachments 
and handouts check list, flash card check 
list, and flip chart check list, as well as 
a suggested classroom layout. The course 
is divided into 13 sessions, and is very com- 
plete. Edgar A. Collins, departmental 
training officer, was good enough to send 
us a copy. 





Turee Recent Reports of the Research 
Division, California Personnel Management 
Association are titled: ‘‘Promoting Produc- 
tivity Through People,’’ by Dwayne Or- 
ton, director of education, International 
Business Machines Corporation; ‘‘Work- 
ing Under a New Labor Law,” by Guy 
Farmer, member of the firm of Steptoe and 
Johnson, Washington, D. C.; and ‘“‘How 
Good a Job are We Doing in Personnel 
Management?” by W. E. Shurtleff, director 
of industrial relations, The Standard Prod- 
ucts Company, Cleveland. They are avail- 
able for $1.00 each from the Association, 
2180 Milvia St., Berkeley 4, California. 


Fitm News is a news magazine of films, 
filmstrips, television and recordings. It is 
issued ten times a year and reviews books 
on films, previews filmstrips, and gives all 
sorts of information valuble to those plan- 
ning to use films in their audio-visual 
programs. The editor is Rohama Lee, ad- 
dress 444 Central Park West, New York 25. 
Subscription rate is $3.00 per year, 4o0¢ an 
issue. 

ADVANCED MANAGEMENT FOR AUGUST 
carries an article by B. N. Taylor on “‘The 
Morale or Attitude Audit—a Frontier in 
Employer-Employee Relationships."’ The 
results of an attitude survey are tabulated 
for the reader. The purpose of the study 
was to ascertain how employees felt about 
their jobs, their responsibilities, their 
various relationships, both to those above 
and below them. The survey was used by a 
midwestern city manager. It consists of 
questions including; How do you feel about 
your present job; Do you find it interesting 
and pleasant more of the time, some of the 
time, or is it hardly ever interesting and 
pleasant? Here are three different work 
situations. If you had your choice which 
one would you choose? List in the order 
of importance the qualities below which 
you think really get a person ahead the 
fastest. Several questions deal with attitude 
toward the employer, others with general 
policy. 


A SuccessruL Company Can STILL 
Finp Many Goop Ways or PERkING uP 
PersONNEL Practices. Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts comes up with a score of ideas, from 
layout to executive training, in an article 
in Modern Industry for July 15. The article 
spells out methods with pictures and charts 
for the process-flow in hiring. By the simple 
device of adding to its recruitment ads two 
slogans—'‘To us, all of our people are 
important, and we treat them that way,” 
‘Friendly, because Inland people like it that 
way ', the company got a 300% increase in 
response. Completely new is the highly 
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flexible organization chart that was de- 
signed. Use of pressure-sensitive tape for 
lines of organization, and of celluloid con- 
vention-badge pockets, open on two sides, 
for job and personnel cards, provides many 
chances for change. No junking of expen- 
sive drawn charts is needed if a change is 
made. 


Physical changes were made to im- 
prove working conditions. Sound films and 
conference guides with flip charts have 
been used with great success. A carefully 
planned introduction to the job pays off. 
Indoctrination is made easy. Both proc- 
esses are illustrated with a series of photo- 
graphs in the article. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Reeves INSTRUMENT CORPORATION OF 
New York publishes the Monthly Ricom- 
panion. The magazine is 16 pages, 814 by 
11. There are many pictures, mostly of 
company people. The June issue plays up 
the company hospitalization plan, using a 
cover picture of the first baby to benefit 
from the insurance. Promotions are listed 
in the magazine, and sports are given plenty 
of space. The Trading Post, at the back of 
the book, is a handy market place for 
“buyers, sellers and swappers.’’ Maurice 
Bratter is the editor; address The Ricom- 
panion, 215 East 91 St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Passt Biue Rippon, MiLwaukezg, gets 
out a friendly news letter called The Old 
Timer once a month for its retired em- 
ployees. George Glaub is the editor. Mr. 
Glaub, A Pabster for 46 years, does a good 
deal more than edit the sheet. He also takes 
a sincere and active interest in the 75 re- 
tired men who belong to the Milwaukee 
Pabst Old Timers Club, and his days are 
busy ones, calling on the retired men and 
being of service to them. When sickness or 
death strikes, George is on hand to help 
with the many details that are often difficult 
for the aged or ailing. His friendly visits 
bring cheer to the retired employee and 
happy moments are spent recalling old 
times. 

The club’s monthly meetings in the 
Pabst Employee Activity Center are gath- 
erings where good fellowship abounds and 
the men look forward to the first Wednes- 
day afternoon of each month as a very im- 
portant day in their schedule of events. The 


Pabst retired employee doesn’t become a 
forgotten man—he becomes one of a group 
of whom Pabst is very proud. 

Tue WitmMInGTon Trust COMPANY 
prints Banknotes, but the question of legal 
tender or counterfeit doesn’t arise. Bank- 
notes is the title (printed to look like one) 
of the monthly mimeographed news letter 
published by employees. There's a ‘Who's 
Who” section which presented Dr. V. 
Ernestine Moore to readers not long ago. 
Dr. Moore, former coordinator of Office 
Occupations for the Wilmington Board of 
Education, joined the staff of the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company in September as an 
assistant to Mr. Bladt in the Personnel 
Division. J. R. Cole is editor of Banknotes. 

ProvipENT Mutuat Lire INsuRANCE 
CoMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA in its monthly, 
Between Ourselves, certainly makes the com- 
pany seem a delightful place in which to 
work. The August issue features pictures 
of employees playing tennis, shooting bows 
and arrows, indulging in ping pong and 
baseball, going on picnics, till you almost 
wonder when they have time to work! 
A new orientation course is the subject of 
an article, ‘“For New Providentites.’’ Un- 
der the guidance of Personnel Director 
Henry Bossert, William H. Fenderson, Jr., 
and Mary H. McCaulley, both of Personnel, 
started a new kind of course about two 
years ago. Classes are given at frequent 
intervals, are held for small groups, and 
make use of pictures. The August issue 
contained accounts of the English corona- 


eer 


a 
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tion festivities as viewed by various em- 
ployees. Elizabeth A. Haas is the editor; 
address Box 7378, Phila., 1, Pa. 





Owens-ILunotis Giass Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, issues informal but effective 
Personnel Newsnotes. The mimeographed 
sheets are punched for filing in a notebook. 
A recent issue gives practical advice on 
handling the problem of noise, on diabetics 
in industry, and on how to beat the heat 
in the plant. A short note suggests *'Pro- 
mote Job Satisfaction.’ The note reports 
that as a result of increased recognition of 
the problem of job satisfaction, new re- 
search methods and techniques are being 
developed. One that shows promise in- 
volves regrouping work forces by combin- 
ing several personnel activities, including 
supervisory selection, buddy work teams, 
individual therapy, combating race and 
group prejudices and studies of informal 
organization relationships. The work 
groups are redefined as much as possible, 
allowing participants to define the nature 
of their own needs and problems. 





The House Magazine Institute in 
November will hear a talk and have a dis- 
cussion about ‘“‘How Your Company Can 
Make a Profit Through Your Publication, 
and How You Can Prove It’’. The Institute 
is an organization for editors of internal 
and external house publications in the New 
York Metropolitan area. Eligible to join 
are those affiliated with company publica- 
tions, editors, staff members, or executives. 
Regular monthly meetings are held the 
second Thursday of each month at 4:30 
at the National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. Special activities 
include workshops and conference, a 
monthly publication, awards andcourses. 
Dues are $20 per year. Application cards 
can be obtained from John Benson, % Philip 


Morris and Co., Ltd., too Park Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 





Tue CHAMPION PapER AND Fispre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio, in Stet, the ““‘House Maga- 
zine for House Magazine Editors,"’ talks 
about industrial editing in its August 
issue. Quoted are some remarks by J. R. 
Cominsky, publisher of the Saturday Review 
to the effect that: Successful publications 
are important. A successful editor is a man 
who imparts a feeling of importance to his 
publication. Successful publications are 
exciting. Not only must the editor compete 
with the multiplicity of interests that tug 
at every human being, but he must also 
Overcome a certain inertia on the part of 
the reader. 

Successful publications have a central 
idea. Unless the editor knows what he 
wants—unless he has a theme, a purpose or 
central idea, a publication can be just a 
collection of articles and pictures. The con- 
tents must make some impact on the reader 
that adds up to a point of view, a personal- 
ity, an over-all pattern that is attractive. 

It is more difficult to edit a small 
publication than a large one. Obviously, 
because of the limitations of space, the 
editor of a magazine of a limited number of 
pages must not only make every article 
count, he must make every sentence and 
every word effective. Every editor ought to 
have in every issue at least one ‘‘bomb- 
shell’ article or feature—something alive, 
timely, controversial, sharply written. 
What other people say about your publica- 
tion is more important than what you say. 
Continuity of interest is one of the ingredi- 
ents of a successful publication. Finally, you 
cannot promote or sell a publication for 
what it has not got. The reader is not in 
terested in what you have left out but in 
what you have put in. 









SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing a desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 



















LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master’s Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 


TRAINING DIRECTOR:N ine years experience in planning and organizing line and staff programs. 
Proven results in conference leadership, foreman training, methods improvement, department job and 
craft training. Married, 2 children, age 34. Desire to locate in East. Résumé on request. Box 244. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: 8 years experience in overall personnel administration in non-profit organi- 
zation of 2200 people. Experience includes employment, salary and wage, training, placement, personnel 
research and analysis. Constant research and study of all aspects of management and personnel. Age 
34, married, two children. Prefer Mid-west location. Salary dependent upon future and executive pro- 
gram. Reply, Box 245. 





































LABOR RELATIONS: 5 years commercial sales experience, 2 years as job analyst in aircraft in- 
dustry, 1 year law practice specializing in labor law, member state bar association, member Amer- 4 
ican Arbitration Association, BA degree, LLB degree, age 28, married, veteran, 2 children; desire 
position with opportunity; will relocate, resume upon request. Reply Box 246. 

















EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STAFF MEMBER: Thorough training plus diversified academic and indus- 
trial experience. Prefer company progressive in personnel methods. Major areas of interest are train- 
ing, selection and placement, research, counseling. Penna. or nearby areas. Reply Box 247. Bt 





TRAINING DIRECTOR: Experienced in planning and organizing training programs. Experienced 
in executive development training. 2-14 years industrial training. 3 years university teaching. Strong 
communications background. Education includes engineering training. Age 32, married. Reply Box 248. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 5 years diversified experience in contract negotiation and administration, 
grievance procedure, job evaluation, personnel administration and foreman training. B. S. Cornell, 
M.A. Age 29, married, 1 child. Present salary, $7500. Reply Box 249. 





Advertisements will be accepted ander these headings at go cents @ line for one imsertion. Average 97 characters per linc. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 24 
off for three msertions or more 
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Predicting with Tests — 


There are many things which account for the failure of a large number of new employers, 
especially in these days when it is dificult to be as selective as usual. Cpe of the common 
reasons for failure is a lack of aptitude for the work. vs 


Here is proof of the effectiveness of the Hay Clerical Tests in reducing tumowes from this 
cause. In Company A, 86% of those who “passed” the tests turned out to be better than 
average key-punch operators. In Company B, 82% of a group of 120 clerks who “passed” 
the tests were among the best performers. In Company C, 26 out of 27 typists were correctly 
predicted as being above average or below average by the Hay 4-minute Typing Test. 

Reprints of articles describing these three validation studies are available upon request 
on your business letterhead. A sample set of 25 of each test with manuals and scoring keys 
may be obtained for $2. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P. O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Penna. 








THE NEWEST METHODS OF 


EVALUATING EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


Most people use the old-fashioned “point system” or a crude rating system for establishing 
salary rate ranges for executive positions. 

In recent years, we have developed simple yet highly accurate methods of doing this. 
They employ the principle of job comparison and job ranking together with the important 
device of “profiling”. Then, evaluation is done again by another method, the Evaluation 
Guide Chart method. The results of the two methods are then brought together, which 
reveals any discrepancies and permits of their adjustment. ok 


Many of America’s leading corporations maintain salary rate ranges for executive posi- 


tions by these methods. Write for a description of profiling and for a — chart on . 
your business letterhead. 


EDWARD N. HAY & Associates, Inc. 
Management Consultants 
1523 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








